SOCIAL   CHANGES

ing crowds of pilgrims showed how deeply rooted this primitive
faith still was.

The custom of appealing to supernatural forces in order to attain
an object of desire or avert an evil lingered on in the form of
invocations of the Virgin or some saint in vogue, especially St.
Anthony of Padua. It led to the continued use of devotional objects
endowed with a miraculous power, such as scapularies, rosaries,
chaplets, and blessed medals; it was sometimes enough to wear
one of these to escape illness or danger. The cult of the dead sur-
vived, even in Paris, in the form of visits to cemeteries and the
custom of saluting funeral processions.

The need that was felt for solemnizing the decisive moments
of life by a religious ceremony maintained throughout the whole
of France the practice of baptism, marriage in church, religious
services at funerals, and the first communion at the close of child-
hood, even in families which had lapsed from all religious beliefs
and practices and were hostile to the Catholic clergy.

Romanticism did not survive the Revolution. Enthusiasm had
been disappointed by the failure of the great hopes of 1848, and
turned to a bitter pessimism which induced writers to represent
for preference the more painful and uglier sides of human existence.
Romanticism became transformed into 'realism' and then into
'naturalism', while still indulging in the habit of trying to 'shock
(jpater) the bourgeois'. The realists professed to give an exact
representation of nature, with a tendency to satire that was in
conformity with French tradition, The Romantic literary types
- the historical drama, the historical novel, and lyrical poetry -
decayed; the comedy of manners, the novel based upon psycho-
logical observation, and descriptive or philosophical poetry once
more became the fashion. Out of reaction against the exalted
sentimentality and neglect of form that had characterized the
Romanticists, novelists and poets affected an impressive tone and
subjected themselves to the discipline of a flawless style and a
highly wrought technique in their verse. Such was the character
of the group known as the Parnasse^ whose ideal was expressed
in the motto: 'Art for art's sake*.
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